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NORMAN BROS. & BEARD, 
Organ Builders, 
ST. STEPHEN’S GATES, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by 
them in Nonconformist Churches. 


ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, NORWICH. 

NEW CITY CHAPEL, NORWICH 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, BEXLEY. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, NORTH FINCHLEY. 

Om ae CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER ROAD, 
O 


2 PRICE 2D, 
ki Annual Os ta sem as. 6d. deine 
ANTHEMS. 
Easter, “IF WE BELIEVE.” Four Voices. . Price Le 
Tonic Sol-Fa » Badd. 
“1 WILL MACNIFY THEE” a oe 
Tonic Sol- Fa ow Rade 
“<THE LORD HATH PREPARED” » 3d. 
“OUT OF THE DEEP.” Psalm exxx. 
For Tenor Solo and Chorus. S8vo. ,, Is 
PART-SONGS. _ 

“SPRING.” Four Voices a oh 
“THE RHINE MAIDEN.” Four Voices ? 3d. 
“‘OVER HILL, OVER DALE.” ,, ; ‘ a! agai 
“BEWARE.” Four Voices 1d. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, NEWMARKET. 
MIDDLEGATE CHAPEL, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
SWAN HILL CHAPEL, SHREWSBURY. 

FREE METHODIST CHAPEL, WISBECH. 

ST. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 





Composed by E. BUNNETT, Is D, Canta 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., LONDON anp NEW YORK. 





Popular Anthems 
for Church Use. 


POPS SSSSOSSOSOSOHOSOOS 


No. 1. “COME, LET US JOIN OUR CHEERFUL SONGS!” | 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d- | 
No. 2. “TRUST IN THE LORD WITH ALL THINE HEART.” | 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price I}d. 
No. 3. “HOLIEST! BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING.”’ 
By FRANK MAITLAND. Price 14d. 
No. 4. “ROCK OF AGES.” 
By Cuas. Buxton GRuNDY. Price 1}d. 
No. 5. *O BE JOYFUL IN GOD.” : 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
No. 6. “FEAR NOT,O LAND.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE, Price 14d. 
No. 7. “HOLY, HOLY, HOLY.” 
By W. WRIGHT. Price 13d, oe 
No. 8. “THERE WERE SHEPHERDS.” (Prize Christmas 
Anthem.) ‘| 
By W. Wriaent. Price 13d. 
No. 9. “HE IS RISEN.” \\(Prize Easter Anthem.) 
By J. P. ATTWATER. Price 1}d. 
No. 10. “O LORD, | WILL PRAISE THEE.” (Prize Anthem.) 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus, Doc. Price 14d. 
No. 11. “ BECAUSE THE LORD THY GOD.” (Prize Harvest 


Anthem. 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus, Bac. Price 14d. 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9th. 
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The NONCONFORMIST Choir Union 


' 
j 





CHORAL FESTIVAL, 


AT FOUR O'CLOCK. 


The SIXTH 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL CONCERT 


4,000 ADULT SINGERS. 





the Crystal Pala: Orchestral Band will an Selections, 


Solo Organist—Mr. FRED. W. NOAKES. 
Organist-Mr. ARTHUR BRISCOE. 
Conductor—Mr. B. MINSHALL. 





AChoir Competition will take place during the Morning 





ADMISSION TO PALACE ONE SHILLING. 


SIXPENCE saved by purchasing Return Railway 
Ticket, including Admission. 
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Wrofessional Mofices. 
ARPIST. MR. J. P. ATTWATER, A.C.O., 
Organist Clapham Congregational Church, accepts HARP 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals, etc.—42, Orlando 
Road, Clapham Common. 


ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and ‘‘ At- 
Homes,” —Address, 68, Wimpole Street, W. 4 


R. C. EMLYN JONES, TENOR, Pupil of 

: Mr. Sims Reeves, Medallist R.A.M., of the Royal Choral 
Society Concerts, and MADAME EMLYN JONES, CONTRALTO, 
of the Royal Choral Society Concerts. For Ballads and Oratorio.— 
Address, 348, Kennington Road, London, S.E. Artistes for an entire 
concert provided. 


ISS ADELE KUHN, G.S.M. (SOPRANO). 
Pupil of W. H. Cummings, Esq. Silver and Bronze 
Medallist L.A.M., Certificate of Merit G.S.M., Certificated from 
R.A.M. For Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘ At-Homes,” etc.—21, Forest 
Drive, Leytonstone, Essex. 


ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 
A —_ ee ie peeing come, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For C ts, torios.—1, 
Earlsfield, — or Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve Road, 
R. J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘* Glee and Concert Party” (any number).—56, Wood- 
grange Road, Forest Gate, E 


ISS ANNIE NORTHCROFT (CONTRALTO). 


15, Bovingdon Road, Fulham. For Oratorios, Concerts, 
At Homes, etc. 


ADAME JESSIE STRATHEARN (SOPRANO). 
Silver and Bronze Medallist, R.A.M. Oratorios and 
Ballad :.—62, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 























R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo). 
The Globe (April 25th, 1893) says: ‘‘ The concert at St. James's 
Hall drew a large audience, including the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
and Princess May. ... Mr. Alexander Tucker, a basso gifted with a 
remarkably fine and well-trained voice, sang admirably, and seems likely 
to attain a distinguished position among modern vocalists,”—Address, 
St. Audries, Enfield, N. 
Me: ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—z, Green- 
croft Gardens, N.W. 


Mss ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 


certs, Oratorios, ‘‘ At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 
Green, N. 


R. F, J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS. BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 1893 (all Candidates passed), and FIRST EX- 
AMINATION, 1893; MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC, 
LONDON, 1891; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN, 1891 and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1893; L.T.C.L, and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
R.A.M. and R.C.M.; A.R.C.M.; L.Mus.L.C.M. Special and indi- 
vidual attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. Terms very 
moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


D& ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 

T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 
Over 30 successes annually. MSS. revised. 


Ne TUNES (Seven) for Sunday School Festivals 

and Anniversaries. Music, 7s. per 100; Words, 23. Special 

‘litle Page free for quantities. Send stamp for sample to 
Sunpay Scuoort Union, 1, Piccadilly, Manchester, 























Ts Editor of a Collection of Short Introits (which 
are to be published almost immediately) will be glad to 
receive MS. from composers who may care to contribute to the 
work.—Address ‘ Music,” The Poplars, Elland. 


VESPER TUNE, 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in Both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN. 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





Patron - The Most Noble the Marquis or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonA.tison,Esq.,Mus.Doc,Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, Esa., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 

_ Watter H. Sanester, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
A_J.Caxpicortt, ksq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. AvucusTus Hoimes, Esq., Director Examination Department. 
F, J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-brincipal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and 
at 300 Provincial Centres in July next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabusand Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supplv all particulars. Tne last day for entry is June rsth. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered tor 
Competition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and December 

Application for the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will turnish all 
necessary information. 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus: L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus, L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency 
(D.P.L.C.M.). Regulations and List of Diplomées may be had on 
— 

he Annual Register of the College isnow ready. Price 2s. 6d, 
T, WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. From 

46 158, to £7 158. Pedals and Action complete are supp ied, 

as above, by the inventor, Wm. Chinnock Dyer, Beresford 
Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post-card for list, etc. 


‘TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, ete —On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, ail seasors.—The 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., 26, Moorfields, London, 
ATTRACTIVE MUSIC FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
Used by Hundreds of Schools in the Midlands, 

Send for List to H. BUCKLEY, Swap.incore, BurTon-on-TRENT. 














Society of Arts Practical Examinations 
in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Joint Examiners : 

Sir JOSEPH BARNBY and W. G. McNAUGHT, A.R.A.M. 

The Examination in 1894 will commence on Monday, 11th June,. 
and the latest day for receiving entries is Saturday, tgth May. 
Medals and Certificates are awarded to successful candidates. 
Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
By Order, HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


RGANIST desires APPOINTMENT. Would also 
be willing to deputise.—T. E., Musicat Jouxnat Office, 

44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
OR SALE.—Fine VIOLIN. Good Tone. With 
Bow and Gone.—Aaply “Violin,” MusicaL JouRNAL Office, 

44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


EW ANNIVERSARY ANTHEM.—‘‘GIVE THE 
KING THY JUDGMENTS.” By Frank RoeBuck. Price 
4d. Specimen copy on mentioning this paper, during June, 

for a penny stamp. Horsratt & Bartey, Huddersfield. Great 
Successes by same Composer: ‘‘ The Earth is the Lord’s.” 6th 
Edition, 3d. ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my Soul.” 3rd Edition, 3d. 
EDALIER (not a Piano with Pedals).—Thirty 
notes, four strings to each—a_ perfect instrument—can be 
used with piano—price £12.—W. H. REMBRIDGE, 5, St. Clement’s, 
Oxford. 


Church, Chapel, Sunday School Officials, 


and all others requiring 


MUSIC PRINTING, 


are invited to write for Specimens and Prices to 

















JOHN SIDDALL, Music Printer, Cleckheaton, Yorks. . 


The best possible work at the lowest possible price. 
Estimates Given. Enquiries Solicited. 
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Mur Competitions. 


THE offer of a prize of two guineas for the best 
Hymn-Anthem brought forth some interesting com- 
positions. After a careful perusal of the MSS., 
two (those by “ Vandyke” and “ Punctum contra 
Punctum ”) were selected as being by far the best. 

The final verdict was given in favour of the 
former, ‘‘ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
which is written by 

Mr. Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O., 
87, Vandyke Street, 
Liverpool, 

to whom a cheque for the prize has been sent. | 

This Anthem will appear in our “ Popular 
Anthem for Church Use” Series, and will be ready 
about July 1st. 


Che Mert Competition. 
WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best setting 
of “ Benedicite, Omnia Opera.” 
The following are the conditions :— 


1. Compositions must be sent to our office not 


later than July 1st. 
2. Each composition must be marked with a 
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nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address of the 
composer. 

3. The successful composition shall become our 
copyright on payment of the prize. 

4. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

5. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 


We would remind our readers of the Nonconfor- 
mist Choir Union Festival, to be held at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, June gth, at 4 p.m. We hope 
there will be a very large audience. The music 
selected to be sung is generally thought to be of a 
very interesting character. Railway tickets, includ- 
ing admission to the Palace, can be obtained from 
any of the choirs taking part. We earnestly request 
choir-masters to have the Festival announced from 
the pulpits on Sunday, June 3rd. With a little 
effort on the part of the singers, there ought to be 
no difficulty in securing a great gathering on 
June oth. Re ! 

As some indication of the widespread growth of 
the Nonconformist Choir Union, it will be inte- 
resting to many to know that books for the Festival 
have been supplied to singers from the following 
towns, viz., Hyde, Rochdale, Ilkley, Hollingworth, 
Liverpool, Rochester, Royton, Middlesboro’, Otley, 
Hereford, Blackpool, Ringstead, Ruabon, Bolton, 
Haslingden, Bedford, Oldham, Burnley, Dukin- 
field, Dover, Bishops Stortford, Rushden, Ampt- 
hill, Irthlingboro’, Maulden, Oswestry, Coventry, 
Burton-on-Trent, Thrapston, Denford, Matlock 
Bath, Waterhead, Bournemouth, Heywood, Ches- 
terfield, Denton, Tunbridge Wells, Sandy, Burley- 
in-Wharfedale, Walsall, Kislingbury, Bingley, Sale, 
Tonbridge, Addingham, Stockport, Cheltenham, 
Higham Ferrers, Wellingborough, Kettering, Gee 
Cross, Sudbury (Suffolk), Nottingham, Wednesbury, 
Ipswich, St. Neots, Brighton, Warrington, Weston, 
Rhyn (near Ruabon), Petersfield, Leamington, 
Folkestone. 





About fifty choirs from the Metropolitan district 
will also take part. The total number of singers 
will altogether be fully 4,000. 

There will be a competition in the morning. 
Several choirs have entered, and we trust the 
contest will be a keen one. 

In the course of an interview, reported in the 
Christian Commonwealth, Dr. Barrett stated that 
he has the greatest possible sympathy with a full 
development of the worship of the Church, and with 
all that helps a congregation to take a larger part in 
the service of the sanctuary. His only fear is that 
changes will be hindered by an unreasoning con- 
servatism on the part of our churches. He thinks 
Dr. Hunter has done a great deal to educate public 
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opinion in this direction,and to promote the enlarge- 
ment and beauty of our church worship. Dr. Barrett 
wants to see even more, rather than less, attention 
given to form, a decent and seemly reverence, and 
a recognition of the fact that beauty as well as 
ugliness may be used in the service of Almighty 
God. The doctor approves strongly of a service 
which unites the inestimable blessing of free prayer 
with a liturgical element. He thinks the time is 
coming when our ministers will return to the 
Puritan use of the black gown in the pulpit, and, 
also, he trusts that the time is not far distant when 
architects will build churches where people can 
kneel in prayer. 


A grand Swedish Concert will be given at 
(Jueen’s Hall, Regent Street, W., on ‘Tuesday, 
June 5th, at 3 p.m., by a select choir of sixty 
Swedish male singers, who are visiting England to 
sing during the jubilee celebration of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The program, which 
is a very attractive one, contains a fine selection 
of the world-famed Upsala songs. ‘The proceeds 
of the concert will be given to aid the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Sweden. 


A fact. A little girl much interested in music 
was following the notes while her uncle was playing 
some organ music. Coming to a passage marked 
“choir 8 ft.,” the child innocently remarked, ‘ But, 
uncle, there are not many choirs with people 8 ft. 
high, are there ?” 


QVBendelssobn as an Mrganist. 
By F. G. Epwarps. 

MENDELSSOHN was eminent as a composer, a conduc- 
tor, a pianist, and an organist. He aiso played the 
viola, and could hold his own when playing chamber 
music in concert with such artists as Spohr, Gade, and 
Joachim. At one of the Birmingham Festivals he 
joined the tenors in singing some Handel choruses ; 
and I have recently discovered that during one of his 
visits to London he appeared as an orchestral per- 
former, his instruments on that occasion being the bass- 
drum and cymbals! There was therefore a thorough 
all-roundness in Mendelssohn's musicianship worthy of 
all admiration, But we must keep within the limitation 
of our theme—" Mendelssohn as an organist.” 

The names of Mendelssol:n’s teachers in theory, 
pianoforte, and violin have all been handed down to 
us; but as there seems to be no record of any organ 
instructor, we may assume that he was self-taught as 
regards the king of instruments. The earliest refer- 
ences in the Mendelssohn literature to any organ 
playing seem to be during that memorable journey to 
Italy and Switzerland, when our organist was in his 
early twenties. The weather was very bad during a 
portion of his Swiss travels, and no doubt the young 
musician was glad to find shelter from the elements in 
the village churches. He made the acquaintance of the 
monks at Engelberg, near Lucerne, and théy invited 
him to play at their festival. Writing on August 24th, 


1831, he says: ‘ The whole day I have done nothing 


but sketch and play the organ: in the morning I per- 
formed my duties as organist—it was a grand affair. 
The organ stands close to the high altar, next to the 
stalls for the ‘patres’; sol took my place in the midst 
of the monks, a very Saul amongst the prophets. An 
impatient Benedictine at my side played the double- 
bass, and others the violins; one of their dignitaries 
was first violin. The ater preceptor stood in front of 
me; he sang a solo, and conducted with a long stick 
as thick as my arm. The convent scholars, in their 
black cowls, formed the choir; an old decayed rustic 
played on an old decayed oboe, and at a little distance 
two more were puffing away composedly at two huge 
trumpets with green tassels; and yet with all this the 
atfair was gratifying. It was impossible not to like the 
people, for they were in earnest, and did their best. 

I played thorough-bass faithfully from my figured 
part, adding wind instruments from time to time when 
I was weary. I made the responses, extemporised on 
the appointed theme {which the father-organist had 
given him}, and at the end, and by desire of the prelate, 
played a march, in spite of my repugnance to doing so 
on the organ, and was then honourably dismissed.” So 
much for Mendelssohn as an organist at a great festi- 
val. A few days afterwards, at Wallenstadt—the 
weather being woefully bad—he gave a recital, which 
lasted three hours. He writes: ‘‘An old man, a 
cripple, blew the bellows for me, and except him, there 
was not a soul in the church. The only stops I found 
available were a weak, croaking flute, and a quavering, 
deep, pedal diapason of sixteen feet. ... I contrived 
to extemporise with these materials, and at last sub- 
sided into a choral melody in E minor, without being 
able to remember what it was. I could not get rid of 
it, when all at once it occurred to me that it was a 
litany, the music of which was in my head because the 
words were in my heart, so then I hada wide field and 
plenty of scope for extemporising. At length the con- 
sumptive, deep bass resounded quite alone in E minor, 
and then came in its turn the flute, high up in the 
treble, with the choral in the same key, and so the 
sounds of the organ gradually died away, and I was 
obliged to stop because the church was dark.” This 
picture cf the young musician pouring out his soul on 
the decrepit old organ, with only the aged cripple 
blower as listener, in that Swiss village church on that 
tempestuous autumn day is delightful. At Sargans, 
the next day, he really began to practise, ‘for it is a 
shame,” he says, “that I cannot play Sebastian Bach’s 
principal works.” He practised ‘many passages” in 
the D major and G minor fugues, andthe Toccata in F. 
“T played on the organ till twilight,” he writes, “ and 
was trampling furiously on the pedal, when we sud- 
denly became aware that the low C sharp in the great 
diapason went buzzing softly on without ceasing; all 
our pressing and shaking and thumping on the keys 
was of no avail, so we were obliged to climb into the 
organ amongst the big pipes. The C sharp continued 
humming (the fault was in the wind chest); the or- 
ganist was in the greatest perplexity, because to-mor- 
row is a féte day. At last 1 stuffed my pocket 
handkerchief into the pipe, and there was no more 
buzzing, but no C sharpeither! I played this passage 
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[the subject, in the pedals, of the D major fugue] in- 
cessantly all the same, and it already goes pretty 
well.” 

He came across a beautiful organ at Munich, and 
discovered the particular stops which he thought 
should be used in Bach’s lovely Choral, ‘ Schmiicke 
dich, o liebe Seele,” which seems to have been his 
favourite Bach piece. ‘For the running accompani- 
ment I have a flute stop of 8 ft., and also a very soft 
one of 4 ft., which continually floats above the choral. 
... Here, there is a manual for the choral with 
nothing but reed stops, so I use the mellow oboe, and 
a soft clarion (4 ft.), and a viola; these give the choral 
in subdued and touching tones, like distant human 
voices singing from the depths of the heart.” Although 
Mendelssohn could work wonders with poor instru- 
ments, he, like the rest of us, appreciated more ample 
resources. There was evidently a good organ at 
Brandenburg Cathedral, as, in writing to the organist 
there, he says: ‘‘ Give my love to everything, even 
down to the 32 ft. pedal.” 

The next incidents of Mendelssohn's organ playing 
occurred in London, to which “smoky nest”, he paid 
his second visit in 1832. A little note, carefully pre- 
served in the British Museum, reads thus: “ Sunday, 
May 27th [1832], 8 0’c. Dear Novello,—Mendelssohn 
has just received some manuscripts of Sebastian Bach, 
which he purposes trying this morning; hope you will 
meet him 11 o’c.— Yours truly, Thos. Attwood. 
{Addressed} V. Novello, Esq., 67, Frith Street, 
Soho.” Attwood, the pupil of Mozart, was then 
organist of St. Paul’s, and Mendelssohn marked his 
friendship for him by dedicating to the St. Paul’s 
organist his “Three Preludes and Fugues for the 
Organ,” Op. 37. I cannot find any other reference of 
this performance, the J/orning Post, which has a good 
deal of musical gossip at that time, and other news- 
papers being silent on the subject. In the following 
year, 1833, Mendelssohn was again in London, this 
time in company with his father. He again found his 
way to St. Paul’s, as the following extract from a home 
letter, written by the elder Mendelssohn, will show :— 
“June 23, 1833 [Sunday]. This morning he [Felix) 
played the organ at St. Paul’s, and, as the bellows- 
blowers had gone, Klingemann and two other gentle- 
men supplied their places. Felix played an introduc- 
tion and a fugue, then extemporised, then played one 
of Attwood’s Coronation anthems with him, for four 
hands, and lastly three pieces by Bach. It sounded 
very well; the church was empty, only two ladies, 
frequenters of the Philharmonic, stole in and listened 
unseen.” The St. Paul’s organ of Mendelssohn’s day 
was a very different instrument from what it is now, 
It then stood on the screen at the entrance to 
the choir, like as at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
The swell stopped short at tenor C, and there was only 
one octave of pedal pipes, the remaining pedal notes 
merely pulled down the manual keys; the pedal com- 
pass was, however, C, one of the earliest of its kind in 
England. Mendelssohn's next visit to St Paul’s had its 
ludicrous side. There was a large congregation at the 
Cathedral on that Sunday afternoon (September toth, 
1837), who remained after the close of the service to 
hear the great musician play the outgoing voluntary ; 
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but instead of playing the people ou¢, Mendelssohn 
kept them zz. The vergers of the Cathedral were 
considerably upset at the even tenor of their ways 
being made uneven by a man from “ furrin’ parts,” and, 
being anxious to clear the Cathedral, they withdrew the 
blowers while Mendelssohn was well into Bach's great 
A minor fugue ; consequently the wind went out ‘‘ near 
the end of the fugue, before the subject comes in on 
the pedals,” according to his private journal. “It 
can't be helped,” Mendelssohn is reported to have 
said ; but there are very few who would take so philo- 
sophical a view of such an organised outrage. Two days 
afterwards, at Christ Church, Newgate Street—which 
contained a very fine C organ, and where there were 
no vergers—Mendelssohn gave a magnificent organ 
performance lasting three hours, a detailed account of 
which, by Gauntlett, appeared in the A/usical World ot 
the time. He played the A minor fugue, which he had 
not been allowed (!) to finish at St. Paul's and six 
extempore fantasias, one on a fugal subject given at the 
time by the veteran Sam. Wesley, who, aged seventy- 
one, was present. While Mendelssohn was playing, 
“Old Sam,” as he was called, turned to his daughter, 
and said, ‘‘ This 1s transcendent playing! do you think 
I dare venture after this?” At all events Mendelssohn 
prevailed upon the oid organist to touch the keys, so 
that he might say that he had heard Wesley play. 
When Mendelssohn complimented him, the old man 
said, ‘Ah, sir! you have not heard me play. You 
should have heard me forty years ago.” Miss Wesley 
was so affected by her father’s playing that she had to 
leave the church, When Mendelssohn enquired where 
she had gone, her friend replied, “ She was so overcome 
that she was obliged to go out.” Mendelssohn, who 
knew our language well, was puzzled by this meaning 
of “overcome,” and it had to be explained to him. A 
pathetic interest is attached to this meeting of these 
two musical geniuses—one at the eventide of his life, 
the other in the full flush of his early manhood. As 
Sir George Grove felicitously says, it was really 
Wesley's Vunc Dimittis. He never went out again, 
and died within a month afterwards. 
(To be continued.) 


A Musictan.—Do you want to know what constitutes 
musicianship? The ability to play if a performer, a 
practical knowledge of theory, musical history, the 
technique of the instrument, etc. The abilityto perform 
is no proof of musicianship ; as well might an individual 
be given credit for learning because he can repeat an 
address, or show agility in making figures on a black- 
board. Neither of these efforts are proof of the 
individual’s knowledge of what he is repeating or the 
value of figures—many years of study and practice are 
necessary to acquaint one with the different phases 
of theory, musical history, both general and as applied 
to the instrument, musical literature, the technique of 
the instrument and its history. These efforts should 
be preceded by a good literary education. Jealousy 
and ignorance are twin sisters; and where differences 
arise of a musical nature, ignorance is the cause. A 
thoroughly educated musician is devoid of jealousy— 
its presence is proof positive of intellectual weakness 
somewhere. An education makes one charitable, 
obliging, kind, willing to aid; and he who is ignorant 
tries to cover the weakness by backbiting, being 
uncharitable, unhappy, unwilling to aid. 
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Music at the Metropolitan 
Cabernacie. 


Or all the numerous places of worship in London 
none has had a greater popularity than the Metro- 
politan ‘Tabernacle. As is well known, it is one of 
the regular Sunday “sights” for well-advised 
country visitors, the usual programme being 
Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle in the morning, St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbeyin the afternoon, and Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes’ West End Mission or Dr. Clifford in 
the evening. Not onlyhas the Tabernacle claimed the 
greatest preacher of modern times as it pastor, but 
for active work in many directions the congregation 
has a world-wide reputation. ‘The great pastor— 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon—had only to set his mind 
upon a work, and his loving people at once backed 
him up, not only with their sympathy, but with their 
generous offerings. ‘Thus in connection with the 
‘Tabernacle, the Orphanage, the Pastor’s College, 
and other great institutions, have sprung up and 
accomplished great things in the name of the Lord. 
When Mr. Spurgeon died, fears were felt in some 
quarters as to the future of this centre of religious 
work, but happily these fears have been dispelled 
and the prospects now look altogether bright and 
encouraging. 

To describe the huge building, which seats some- 
thing like 5,000 worshippers, would be simply to 
repeat what has so frequently been given in the 
religious press. We will only say therefore that the 
recent repainting and decorating has made the 
chapel look exceedingly comfortable and cheery. 

Arriving at Newington Butts one Sunday morn- 
ing recently we were surprised to find a fairly large 
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crowd of strangers waiting to get in even at the 
early hour of 10.40. Procuring an early admission 
pass we entered the building by a side door, and 
found many of the regular congregation already in 
their seats. In a very few moments we were 
courteously shown into a pew, and throughout the 
service most kind and attentive was the lady to 
whom the pew evidently belonged. 

A continuous stream of people flowed into the 
chapel, filling the aisles. At five minutes to eleven 
a bell was sounded as a signal for those who were 
standing to take any vacant seats. This done, the 
visitors who had not procured early passes were 
admitted. Fora moment or two there was a rush 
into the area and first gallery especially, but before 
eleven o’clock struck, all were quietly seated and 
eagerly awaiting the commencement of service. 

Punctually to the moment Mr. Thomas Spurgeon 
and some of his church officers took their places on 
the platform, and forthwith the pastor opened the 
service with a brief and earnest prayer. This was 
followed by Hymn 895 in Our Own Hymnbook, 
“ Kindred of Christ, for His dear sake,” which was 
sung to “ Luther’s Chant.” As is well known there 
is no organ at the Tabernacle, so the tune was 
raised by Mr. A. J. Parker, the precentor, whose 
likeness accompanies this article. As there was no 
choir to assist him he had got through the first three 
or four notes before the people got fairly into the 
tune. It was taken very slowly, and the congregation 
sang very heartily and steadily. It was chiefly 
unison singing however, and this resulted in a very 
distressing effect in the last three notes of each 
verse—viz., three G’s (the fifth of the scale). Oh 
forthe harmonies to give a proper finish to the 
tune! 

After a Scripture lesson, Hymn 328, “ With joy 
we meditate the grace,” was sung to “Irish.” It is 
a long time since we heard this old tune, but 
evidently it isin common use and is a favourite 
at the Tabernacle, for it was quickly taken up. 
From beginning to end of the hymn, however, the 
singing was “ ff.,” utterly regardless of the meaning 
of the words. For instance the lines in verse two, 

“ Touched with a sympathy within, 
He knows our teeble frame ;”’ 
And those in verse four, 
“ Hein the days of feeble flesh 
Poured out His cries and tears,” 


were rendered as the Doxology would be sung. 
Surely there is scope in this hymn for light and 
shade. The opportunity was completely lost, and 
any pathetic feeling that might have been thrown 
into the hymn was wanting. 

This. hymn was followed by the “long prayer,” 
and then we had another hymn, No. 261, “ Jesus, 
who passed the Angels by,” written by John 
Newton. ‘This was sung to “ Angels’ Hymn.” Mr. 
Parker started it in triple time, but the congregation 
immediately went into common time. Again a 
mighty volume of sound went up, and again 
expression was conspicuous by it absence. 

Then followed the sermon founded on Hebrews 
ii. 18 and Hebrews iy. 14. For just half-an-hour 
Mr. Spurgeon kept the close attention of his 
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audience. His matter was exceedingly good and 
his style and delivery generally that of a man much 
older than himself. His action is not overdone, 
but tells with good effect. His voice, too, is strong 
and carries well. We particularly noticed how 
careful Mr. Spurgeon was to utter each word dis- 
tinctly and slowly. _ Not a syllable was lost during 
the whole discourse ; and in such a large building 
that means a great effort. The father is visible in 
the son. In voice and features they are similar, 
and in the sermon the same style was very ap- 
parent. For so young a man, “Son Tom” has a 
wonderful power of preaching. He is intensely 
earnest, thoroughly practical, and strikes one at 
once as a genuine man, absolutely free from all 
“side” and nonsense. We are not surprised that 
the congregation should elect him as pastor to 
succeed his father, and there can be no doubt he 
is the right man in the right place. Long may he 
live to carry on the great work ! 

At the close of the sermon there was no hymn ; 
merely the Benediction, and the people began to 
disperse. Why no hymn? Our experience is that 
in the whole musical service nothing goes so well, 
is so much enjoyed, or is so spiritually helpful as a 
well-known hymn after the sermon, especially if it 
be particularly appropriate to the subject of the 
discourse. This lack of the final hymn seemed to 
take away very much from the impressiveness of 


the sermon, and we came away feeling the want of | 


it. Give up any hymn, chant, or anthem, but don’t 
cut out the usual final hymn. 

The singing at the ‘Tabernacle is massive and 
stately, and the people all join very heartily. But, 
alas! it is utterly devoid of expression. Every 
hymn is sung at the same speed, and with the same 
quantity of tone and colour, whatever the senti- 
ment may be. That the effect of the united voices 
of so large a congregation is grand we admit; but 
it would be very much finer and far more impres- 
sive if light and shade were observed. ‘The real 
truth is the people, like every other congregation, 
need guidance in this respect. At the ‘Tabernacle, 
unfortunately, the usual helps are absent. Mr. 
Parker is utterly powerless to do anything in the 
way of guiding the congregation. All that he can 
do is to start the tune and let the people follow. 
What is needed is an organ. We know the late 
Mr. Spurgeon did not care for instrumental help. 
But has the time not arrived when the question of 
the introduction of an organ should be seriously 
discussed ? 
to it we cannot conceive. If an organ was intro- 
duced, after three months we believe the entire 
congregation would be delighted with it, and won- 
der how they got on so long without it. The sing- 
ing, as everything else, should be done decently 
and in order. We have pointed out faults we ob- 
served in the service of song, and these would all 
have been prevented if the church possessed a 
suitable organ and a good player. What would be 
thought of a preacher who used bad grammar, and 
whose delivery was altogether faulty ? ‘To say that 
he preached with earnestness and unction would 
not make up for his mistakes. No, such a man 
would not be tolerated. Yet this imperfect singing, 


What possible objection there can be | 
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though undoubtedly it comes from the heart as 
well as the lips, is allowed to pass. When we ren- 
der our praises to the Almighty we certainly ought 
to give the very best possible. God made organs 
as well as human voices, and instruments may be 
dedicated to His service with His acceptance and 
approval. 

But having no organ, why is there no choir ? 
The gallery at the back of Mr. Spurgeon is a capital 
position for a large choir, and with such help the 
singing would be much better than it is. ‘There 
surely would be no difficulty in getting together a 
choir of eighty or a hundred members, and_ they 
would be able to put much more expression into 
the Service of Praise. Mr. Parker would, no 
doubt, welcome the aid of such a body of singers, 
and under his direction the effect upon the singing 
would be most beneficial. Under present circum- 
stances it is almost impossible to have a new tune, 
because there is no congregational practice. No- 
thing whatever is done to prepare the music for 
the Sunday worship, a state of things that would 
be strongly condemned in any other part of the 
service. We seriously urge the church authorities 
to take this matter carefully into consideration. 

The singing at the Tabernacle ought to be far 
and away the best in any chapel in London. ‘The 
congregation are singers full of fire and enthusiasm. 
With cultivation and with proper helps the music 
would be soul-stirring. Mr. Spurgeon is just com- 
mencing a new reign in the pulpit ; cannot he in- 
augurate a new movement in regard to the singing, 
and so make it more devotional and more expres- 
sive ? 








ISLE OF WIGHT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 
THE fifth annual choral festival of the -Isle of Wight 
Nonconformist Choir Union was held in the Congre- 
gational Church, Ryde, on Wednesday evening, April 
25th. The choirs came from the following towns :— 
Ryde, 64; Shanklin, 36; Ventnor, 15 ; Newport, 18; 
and Cowes, 50. Mr. F, Rutland, of Cowes, was at the 
organ, and he extemporised an opening voluntary. The 
service commenced with the anthem, ‘‘O worship the 
Lord,” by Smart. This was followed by the hymn, 
“OQ, Jesus, [ have promised,” to the well-known tune 
by J. W. Elliott. The General Confession was mono- 
toned toan organ accompaniment. The festival hymn, 
‘Soldiers of Christ, arise,” was taken to a setting by 
E. Minshall. After the first lesson had been read by 
the Rev. E. Haggis, a setting of the Te Deum in F, by 
Smart, was rendered by the choir, the congregation 
remaining sitting. Then the Rev. C. H. W. Cox, of 
West Cowes, offered prayer, concluding with the Pater 
Noster, the opening phrase of which he monotoned, the 
remainder being sung by the choir to a setting com- 
posed especially for the festival by the Rev, O. R. Bar- 
nicott. The hymn, “ When wilt Thou save the people,” 
was very well rendered. The Rev. D. M. Bynner, 
Sandown, was the reader of the second lesson, and 
this was followed by the anthem, “ Lift up your heads,” 
from the Messiah, prayer by the Rev. W. Fuller, the 
chanting of Psalm xlv., the pointing of which was well 
observed, the reading of a prayer by the Rev. C. James, 
and the singing of ‘Praise, my soul, the King of 
Heaven.” The sermon was preaclied by the Rev. E. 
P. Powell, M.A., of Shanklin, whose text was taken from 
Habbakuk, 3rd chapter, 17th to Igth verses. He said 
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the object of that service was to help them up into 
the high places; he trusted it had already done so. 
There was nothing.so inspiring to worship as beautiful 
music. Yet there was a grave danger that in develop- 
ing the art they would neglect the spirit of worship. It 
would be a lamentable thing if in the heart of any wor- 
shipper, whether in the choir or congregation, that 
service should be so degraded in idea that it were 
nothing more than a performance. However excellent 
a service might be as a performance, if it were nothing 
more than that it was a most dismal and pitiable 
failure. There was room for the development of a truer 
spirit of praise in the heart of every Christian man and 
woman. There was need also for a frequent revision 
and revival of their united congregational worship. In 
the churches there was an evident and growing desire 
for development in this respect, not from any super- 
ficial love of novelty, but from the désire to find a more 
fitting and a more worthy expression of true worship. 
Musical education had so wonderfully widened out in 
recent years that the many could now appreciate and 
take part in musical exercises which were before the 
monopoly of the few. The standard of musical com- 
position which found acceptance in the community was 
continually rising, and the capacity to add an intelli- 
gent and satisfying contribution to the performance of 
musical works was steadily and daily increasing. The 
effect of this upon the services of God’s house, where 
they should surely seek to offer the very best they could 
give, should be anticipated and allowed for by all who 
had the conduct of worship in their hands. There had 
undoubtedly been a great advance in recent years in 
the matter of harmonious and cultured praise, and they 
had good reason to be thankful for it. Choirs were 
more skilfully trained, better and more varied music 
had been composed and adapted, and more attention 
had been paid to the arrangement of the order of the 
service. They ought to see that music was more and 
more effectively used to supplement all the regular 
influences of the worship and the teaching of God's 
house. They could not tell what they owed, either as 
preachers or listeners, to the power of song in worship. 
As had been remarked, whatever might be said of 
the dulness or the deadness of their churches, they had 
always been places of song. Christian pilgrims had 
always had an irresistible persuasion that they ought to 
be a singing people. The fear was that the singing 
was often a formality, mechanically done. He re- 
minded the choirs that the office of singer was a very 
lofty and holy one; they had to lead and inspire the 
whole spirit of worship, to help the whole congre- 
gation to draw near to God. Let them go prepared, 
not only with musical training, which was very impor- 
tant, but with the spirit of reverence and rejoicing, 
which was absolutely essential. After the collection, 
Mrs. Atkey, of Ventnor, sang ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,” to 
Pinsuti’s music; the choir rendered J. H. Maunder's 
anthem, “ Sing tothe Lord Almighty”; and the service 
closed with the hymn, ‘Saviour, again to Thy dear 
Name we raise,” the Benediction, and an eight-fold 
Amen. Mr. Rutland played the Hallelujah Chorus as 
an out-voluntary. Mr. J. N. Bennett conducted with 
great success, The singing throughout was most cre- 
ditable. A tribute must be paid to the good work done 
by the hon. sec. (Mr. W. E. Notcutt). 


SHE is one of those very matter-of-fact girls. ‘“ How 
are you getting along with your music?” asked the 
young man who was calling on her. “ Well,” she 
answered, “ of course it wouldn't be proper for me to 
compliment myself, but some of the neighbours have 
told me that they have stayed awake at night for hours 
listening to my playing.” And she smiled in a self- 
approving way that was sweet to behold. 
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Mur Rising Singers. 





MR. JAMES F. HORNCASTLE. 


MR. JAMES F, HORNCASTLE, one of our very promising 
young tenors, was born at Poplar. His father, Coun- 
cillor W. G. Horncastle, of West Ham, was for upwards 
of twenty years organist of the Wesleyan church at 
Poplar, and was one of the founders of the London 
Sunday-school Choir, of which institution he was. 
organist for some years. 

Young Horncastle as a boy acquired a very fair 
knowledge of music, studying both notations with 
equal attention. At fourteen years of age, he acted as 
assistant organist to his father, Fora period he sang 
alto in the choir at Upper Clapton Congregational 
Church, and when he left, he received a handsome 
presentation in recognition of his valuable services. 

Having a voice of excellent quality and compass, 
Mr. Horncastle a few years ago entered the Guildhall 
School of Music, where he studied under Mr. B. Newth. 
After remaining there for some time, he went to the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he still continues to 
study under Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Mr. Horncastle was selected by Dr. Mackenzie to 
take a principal character in the opera, Peter the Ship- 
wright, which was recently given at the Lyceum 
Theatre by the R.A.M. students. He wasalso chosen as 
one of a quartett to visit Cambridge to sing in seven- 
teen works of Bach, lectures upon which were being 
given in the University. The task of preparing these 
works was very great, but Mr. Horncastle acquitted 
himself with great success. 

On the London concert platform Mr. Horncastle 
is well known. He has sung at the Albert Hall (with 
Madame Antoinette Sterling and others), at Exeter 
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smaller halls, always gaining 
of his audience. Last year 
choir at the Nonconformist 
Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace. He has 
accepted an invitation to accompany the ‘‘ Reunion of 
the Churches” party to Switzerland this autumn during 
the young people’s fortnight, when his vocal abilities 
will be much appreciated. 

Mr. Horncastle is an expressive and tasteful singer. 
His voice is strong and pure. Whatever he under- 
takes he does well. His style is altogether excellent, 
and he is certain to increase his reputation year by 
year. 


Hall, and in most of the 
the enthusiastic applause 
he sang in the select 


gpiniatures, 


NEW BARNET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
THE Congregationalists at New Barnet can boast of 
having a very handsome church—in fact, one of the 
finest in the county. Like many other congrega- 
tions in London and the suburbs, they sought and 
found a popular Welsh preacher, Rev. J. Alford 
Davies, B.A., as pastor, and under his care the cause 
is flourishing. A sum of about twelve thousand 
pounds has been spent on the land and buildings, and 
at present something over a thousand still remains to 
be paid. The purchase of an organ adequate to the 
building has been left till this debt is cleared. The 


present instrument is the one formerly in use in the | 


schoolroom, though somewhat enlarged. Mr. Cooke, the 
capable organist, does his best with it, but in tone and 
appearance it is altogether unsuitable for so capacious 
and handsome a building. If the people are as gener- 
ous in the future as they have been in the past—as no 
doubt they will be—a new organ is not far ahead. The 
choir is small but quality is good. The ladies’ voices 
are clear and sweet, but there is a lack of male voices, 
so the balance is not equal. We understand there is a 
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they had had for years, so the result of the experiment 
was altogether encouraging. We hope some such ser- 
vices as this may revive the work in this church. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAKLEIGH PARK. 
A FEw years ago the Congregational church formerly 
assembling at Totteridge removed from that rural and 
inconvenient locality to Oakleigh Park, near Whetstone, 
in the centre of arising neighbourhood. At present, 
worship is conducted in an upper room, the lecture hall, 
a nice bright cheerful place. The esteemed pastor, the 
Rev. J. Milnes, M.A., has been in charge of the church 
for about fifteen years. A very healthy sign is the 
large number of children attending part of the morning 
service (they go out before the sermon), The hearty 
singing of the children’s hymn was very inspiring. A 
large choir is not needed for the place, so the ten or 
twelve ladies and gentlemen very efficiently lead the 
service of praise, The organ is small but sweet toned. 
The organist plays steadily, but rather too legato to 
clearly mark the time. A little more variety of tone 
would also be animprovement. The congregation sing 
intelligently and with considerable spirit. "We presume 
the intention is some time or other to build a church 
which will undoubtedly give an impetus to the work. 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Since Lord Beaconsfield uttered the injunction, the 
country has proverbially been keeping its eye on Paisley. 
Hitherto | am not aware that, musically, anything very 


| wonderful has happened in the dingy little town, but 


difficulty in getting men in most of the choirs in this | 


neighbourhood. The service is of the ordinary type. 
The hymnal is used, and we were glad to note that 
much attention is given to expressive singing. With 
the addition of the new organ, we believe the worship 
music will be much improved. 





CLAREMONT CHAPEL, PENTONVILLE. 
THE “cause” at this church, like many others in Lon- 
don, has suffered greatly in recent years, by the removal 
of many of its supporters into the suburbs. For some 
time past the congregations have been dwindling down. 
The work has now been undertaken by Mr. Jones, and 
with his energetic spirit a better state of things is hoped 
for. Mr. Titterton has lately been appointed organist, 
and he has a fairly good choir to assist him. With a 
view of reviving an interest in the place, a special musi- 
cal service was held a few Sundays ago, when the Rev. 
Andrew Mearns gave an address on several old and 
popular hymns which were sung to well-known old 
tunes, under the direction of Mr. E. Minshall, who pre- 
sided at the organ. Several friends assisted the choir 
and Miss Emily Davies sang two solos. Though the 
chapel was not full, the congregation was the largest 





that can be said no longer. For the opening of the 
Coats’ Memorial Church has been quite an event in the 
West of Scotland, and the “innovations” connected 
therewith have been the theme of more than the nine 
days’ wonder. The church belongs to the Baptists, 
and the Baptists have not only gone in for the boy 
chorister, but have adorned their lady singers with 
surplices and trenchers! It is enough to make Mr. 
Spurgeon turn in his grave. The choir at the opening 
services consisted of about fifty voices, ranged cantoris 
and decani fashion on either side of the chancel. The 
startling innovation—for a Scotch Baptist Kirk—of a 
surpliced, mixed-voice choir, with the brilliantly lit 
chancel, and the white flowers on the communion table, 


| completed, as a correspondent puts it, ‘a picture which 


could only be likened to an English cathedral.” The 
musical service is said to have been very fine, but lack- 
ing in heartiness and in volume of tone. Mr. Montague 
Smith, organist of Glasgow University, has been training 
the choir for a very long time—so long, indeed, that 


| some of the boys’ voices have “ broken " since he began 


work ! The organ isa Hill instrument of three manuals, 


| and is said to be very fine, particularly in the softer 


stops. 

Mr. S. C. Hirst, of Dundee, objects to the use of the 
Amen after our psalms and hymns. He says it is an 
abuse of a word which should only be employed after 
the prayers. His argument is—and, of course, there is 
nothing new in it—that as nearly all tunes end with a 
full close, there is really nothing more to say, musically. 
To get in the Amen we have to tack on a half close after 
a full close, which is unsatisfactory. It is especially 


unsatisfactory after a tune in a minor key, for then the 
Amen, landing us, as it invariably does, on the tonic in 
| the major, destroys the quaint effect of the tune. 


Mr. 
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Hirst’s views would have admirably suited the Perth 
congregation who, as I reported at the time, were not 
long ago up in arms against the “prelate practice” of 
‘‘amen-ing.” Musically, there is nothing to be said 
against his contention; but I fear the ‘‘ great amen” 
has come to stay with us in spite of its being theoreti- 
cally an excrescence. 

When Palestrina’s famous Missa Papa Marcelli was 
sung recently by the choir of St. George’s Parish 
Church, Edinburgh, some rumours got abroad about the 
managers of the church having refused the choir the 
use of the sacred building for the performance of the 
work. The report, as it turned out, had no foundation 
in fact, but the mere circumstance of its having been 
circulated shows that there are still amongst us some 
people who believe in musical as well as in ecclesias- 
tical sectarianism. Happily we are very speedily getting 
rid of such foolish prejudices. In Lauriston Place U.P. 
Church, Edinburgh, the other evening I attended an 
excellent performance of Haydn’s First Mass in B flat, 
accompanied bya string quintette in addition to the 
organ. Mr. Gavin Godfrey, the organist of the church, 
conducted; and the whole work went so well that I 
should advise him to repeat it ona near future occasion. 
Our opportunities of hearing the great masters in their 
mass music are far too few. 

The annual festival of the Perthshire Church Choir 
Union has just been held in the Middle Parish Church, 
Perth. Some three hundred singers, drawn from the 
Established Church choirs of the county, took part, and 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Adam Muir, of Edinburgh, preached an 
appropriate discourse. Former festivals of the Union 
have been highly spoken of, but the local reports on 
this occasion are not altogether favourable. Owing to 
the formation of the building and the manner in which 
the choirs were seated, the singing was not heard to 
advantage; and it exhibited, besides, a regrettable 
coarseness of quality, and a want of proper pronuncia- 
tion. For the first time an orchestra was introduced 
into the service. Mr. F.S. Graves conducted as usual, 
and Mr, Nimmo Christie was at the organ. I am 
interested to observe, by the way, that Mr. Andrew 
Lang prints a poem of Mr. Christie’s inthe May number 
of Longman. The conjunction of musician and poet is 
a very happy one. 

The difficulty of dealing with a dismissed organist 
who declined to “ cease work,” has presented itself for 
solution at Forres. It seems that Mr. Fisher, the 
organist in question, was some three months ago served 
with a month's notice to quit. He objected to the short 
warning, and when the month had elapsed he refused 
to quit, Fortunately the members of the congregation 
to the number of about four hundred, ranged them- 
selves on his side; and so, just as the local presbytery 
were about to “deal with” Mr. Fisher, the managers of 
the church recalled their notice of dismissal. Mr. Fisher 
thus remains at his post, but I should not give much 
for his peace of mind, There are endless possibilities 
in a case of this kind where an organist refuses to give 
up his place at the keyboard. Some years ago | 
remember an instance in a Forfarshire town where the 
organist one Sunday morning had to be forcibly 
removed from his seat! But such cases are rare—and 
it is well they are. 

Regarding Mr. Cumming’s adaptation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Festgesang for “ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
Mr. Charters Macpherson writes me again: * Sir John 
Stainer wrote me on February 28th, 1885, as follows : 
‘I to-day met Mr. W. H. Cummings, and he said I was 
right in saying that he made the arrangement of the 
Christmas hymn, and that it was approved by 
Mendelssohn. ‘This was in reply to a query from me 
as to what was Sir John’s authority for the statement, 
made in a lecture at the London Institute on February 
26th, 1885, that this adaptation was approved by 


| 


| 
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Mendelssohn. If therefore there is a mistake in the 
matter I am not responsible for it.” 

No; but Sir John Stainer is. Mr. Cummings told 
Mr. Love, of Falkirk, when the latter was compiling his 
excellent work on “ Scotch Church Music,” that he had 
made the adaptation in 1850. Now, if he did this, it is 
perfectly clear that the adaptation could not be approved 
by Mendelssohn, for Mendelssohn was then in his 
grave. ButI still thought it possible that Mr. Cummings 
might have mistaken the date ; and so the question has 
now been put to him,‘‘ Did Mendelssohn see and approve 
of your adaptation for ‘ Hark, the herald angels sing ?’” 
Mr. Cummings replies in one word, ‘‘No.” So the 
matter is settled definitely, and I do not require to 
withdraw one word I have said against “ adaptations.” 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 








Consecutives in hymn Cunes. 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus.Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L., Author of ‘A Quatre Mains,” ‘‘The Virtuoso- 
ship of the Gieat Composers,” ‘*‘ Hymn Tune 
Cadences,” etc., etc. 

ONE Monday evening, during the month of August, 
some five or six years ago, the writer of this article 
received by post an envelope bearing a local post-mark, 
and containing within it the following precious effu- 

sion :— 

“DEAR Sir,—Yesterday evening in the Hymn (s¢c) 
‘Crown Him with many crowns,’ you made a mistake 
in playing, which was remarkable in one professing to 
teach harmony, and so much did it please you that you 
repeated it in all the following verses. it (s¢c) seems 
very strange in (séc) one who professes to teach har- 
mony, being a breach of a fundamental rule, and in 
this case a most flagrant one. 

“(1) the (sc) passage is this— 
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(2) It is much wiser for you to ‘leave well alone.’ 
No musician could have done such a thing for four 


verses in succession, 
“ Yours truly, 


‘© A FRIEND.” 


We print the letter exactly as it was received by us, 
merely directing our readers’ attention to the erratic 
insertion and omission of the Roman capital, The 
laugh, however, was entirely on our side, the facts 
being briefly these ; viz., that in the particular church 
in which the above musical outrage was asserted to 
have been perpetrated, Sir George Elvey’s tune, Dia- 
demata, from which the foregoing extracts are taken, 
had never before been sung, another tune having been 
generally used, and the one in question substituted by 
request at a time when rehearsal was impossible. The 
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choir, who appeared to know the tune, sang from the 
smaller edition of the A. and M., the organist playing 
from the larger. 
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Now, as a matter of fact, the smaller | 


edition contains a misprint which is identical with the | 


second quotation in the anonymous letter. Of this the 
organist, through some unaccountable lapse of memory, 
failed to inform the choir, the consequence being that 
the dasses sang in consecutive octaves with the treble, 
while the organ gave the true tonic and subdominant 
bass. 
mous friend, who, upon his own showing, was evidently 
unable to distinguish between what was played and 
what was sung, or between the pedals of an organ 
and the basses of a choir! Moreover, the organist is 


bold to assert that while his basses were “all good | us 
| uncorrected through several editions. 


men and true,” they were scarcely powerful enough 
to drown ‘‘all music but their own,” even had they 
been so inartistically inclined as to have felt disposed 
to have done so. 

The relation of this most laughable incident may not 
be entirely without service, especially to those who are 
not cognizant of the misprint in this particular edition 
of “Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” In a copy of one of 
the larger editions possessed by the writer there is 
another glaring misprint, by which the following caco- 
phony is produced in Dr. Wesley’s tune Ad/eluéa (A. 
and M., 316), bars 7 and 8 :— 





Here the smaller edition has its revenge by giving the 
correct reading which, as our readers doubtless know 
or feel, should be A as the bass of the first of the two 
chords quoted. 

The law transgressed in the two last examples, and 
alluded to by our anonymous correspondent as “a 
fundamental rule,” is that which enacts that no two 
parts shall proceed in similar motion at the distance of 
an octave or a fifth apart, for the simple reason that of 
the two parts so proceeding one must of necessity lose 
its individuality and become a mere doubling of a part 
already existing, instead of constituting an essential 
part of the harmony. But from this very definition it 
will at once be inferred that when it is required to 
strengthen any part another part may move in octaves 
with it, such octaves being regarded as doublings, not 
consecutives, and the harmony for the time being con- 
sisting of one part less than the usual number. This 
license (which is not allowed in the case of fifths) to- 
gether with others of similar character, will be found to 
explain the greater part of the examples referred to in 
this article. To show where skilful writers have broken 
rules for the sake of effect isa task calculated to benefit 
those interested in hymn-tune composition, provided it 
is made clear that these seeming infractions of salutary 
laws are justifiable on artistic grounds, and as such 
are totally different from the atrocious succession of 
octaves and fifths which distinguish the compositions 
of the tyro, and occasionally, through editorial or other 
inadvertence, are allowed to disfigure tune-books of 





| and perfectly justifiable license. 


| 


Here the joke is at the expense of our anony- | 





gl 


recognised status or in common use. These errors are 
of frequent occurrence in the efforts of some American 
writers whose crudities occupy so many pages of 
“ Sacred Songs and Solos” and similar collections. Even 
the ‘Bristol Tune-Book” cannot show a clean bill in 
this respect, for in the double chant, Zes/ie, No; 316, we 
have the following: 





Here the alto of the first chord should read E, but no 
one appears to have noticed the error, and it has passed 


A melody strengthened by being doubled by the alto 


| at the same pitch, and by the tenor and bass in the 


octave below, is commonly described as being “in 
unison,” and forms the first and most important excep- 
tion to the rule forbidding consecutive octaves. As this 
particular case was fully discussed in our article upon 
the subject which appeared in the NONCONFORMIST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL of May, 1893, we must refer thereto 


| those of our readers who wish to further pursue their 
| examination of unison passages in hymn-tunes, merely 


adding to the examples there given one to be found in 
Dr. Steggall’s tune Bomar (C.C.H., 480), in which the 
melody is doubled by the alto and tenor in the octave 
below, and by the bass in the fifteenth or double 
octave below, the phrase thus announced in one line 
being simply harmonised in the line following. 
Another exception to our ‘fundamental rule” is 
when both upper parts are strengthened by being 


” 


| doubled by the tenor and bass in the lower octave as 


in the tune Nazareth, by J. W. Elliott (C.C.H. 120), 
where, in the sixth line, we have :-— 











Similar examples are to be found in the first line of 
a tune by P. J. Starnes (B.T.B. 824), and in the first 
line of the chorus of the tune Arandon, by Berthold 
Tours (B.T.B. 828). 

It being understood that consecutive unisons between 
any two parts are practically regarded as consecutive 
octaves, it follows that the strengthening of a part by 
causing another to double it at the same pitch (thereby 
reducing the namber of parts by one) is an allowable 
Examples of this are 
to be found between the bass and tenor in the second 


| line of the tune Si/ksworth (B.T.B. 469); and at the 


commencement of the tune Gaudete (H.C. 79) we 
have :— 





the harmony being here reduced to two real parts. 


Mendelssohn, in his choral “ To Thee, O Lord,” from 
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Hirst’s views would have admirably suited the Perth 
congregation who, as I reported at the time, were not 
long ago up in arms against the “prelate practice” of 
‘‘amen-ing.” Musically, there is nothing to be said 
against his contention; but I fear the ‘ great amen” 
has come to stay with us in spite of its being theoreti- 
cally an excrescence. 

When Palestrina’s famous Missa Pape Marcelli was 
sung recently by the choir of St. George's Parish 
Church, Edinburgh, some rumours got abroad about the 
managers of the church having refused the choir the 
use of the sacred building for the performance of the 
work. ‘The report, as it turned out, had no foundation 
in fact, but the mere circumstance of its having been 
circulated shows that there are still amongst us some 
people who believe in musical as well as in ecclesias- 
tical sectarianism. Happily we are very speedily getting 
rid of such foolish prejudices. In Lauriston Place U.P. 
Church, Edinburgh, the other evening I attended an 
excellent performance of Haydn's First Mass in B flat, 
accompanied by a string quintette in addition to the 
organ. Mr. Gavin Godfrey, the organist of the church, 
conducted; and the whole work went so well that I 
should advise him to repeat it on a near future occasion, 
Our opportunities of hearing the great masters in their 
mass music are far too few. 

The annual festival of the Perthshire Church Choir 
Union has just been held in the Middle Parish Church, 
Perth. Some three hundred singers, drawn from the 
Established Church choirs of the county, took part, and 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Adam Muir, of Edinburgh, preached an 
appropriate discourse. Former festivals of the Union 
have been highly spoken of, but the local reports on 
this occasion are not altogether favourable. Owing to 
the formation of the building and the manner in which 
the choirs were seated, the singing was not heard to 
advantage; and it exhibited, besides, a regrettable 
coarseness of quality, and a want of proper pronuncia- 
tion. For the first time an orchestra was introduced 
into the service. Mr. F.S. Graves conducted as usual, 
and Mr, Nimmo Christie was at the organ. I am 
interested to observe, by the way, that Mr. Andrew 
Lang prints a poem of Mr. Christie's inthe May number 
of Longman, The conjunction of musician and poet is 
a very happy one. 

The difficulty of dealing with a dismissed organist 
who declined to “ cease work,” has presented itself for 
solution at Forres. It seems that Mr. Fisher, the 
organist in question, was some three months ago served 
with a month’s notice to quit. He objected to the short 
warning, and when the month had elapsed he refused 
to quit, Fortunately the members of the congregation 
to the number of about four hundred, ranged them- 
selves on his side ; and so, just as the local presbytery 
were about to “deal with” Mr. Fisher, the managers of 
the church recalled their notice of dismissal. Mr. Fisher 
thus remains at his post, but I should not give much 
for his peace of mind, There are endless possibilities 
in a case of this kind where an organist refuses to give 
up his place at the keyboard. Some years ago | 
remember an instance in a Forfarshire town where the 
organist one Sunday morning had to be forcibly 
removed from his seat! But such cases are rare—and 
it is well they are. 

Regarding Mr. Cumming’s adaptation of Mendels- 
sohn’s /es/gesang for ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
Mr. Charters Macpherson writes me again: “ Sir John 
Stainer wrote me on February 28th, 1885, as follows: 
‘1 to-day met Mr. W. H. Cummings, and he said I was 
right in saying that he made the arrangement of the 
Christmas hymn, and that it was approved by 
Mendelssohn.’ This was in reply to a query from me 
as to what was Sir John’s authority for the statement, 
made in a lecture at the London Institute on February 
26th, 1885, that this adaptation was approved by 
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Mendelssohn. If therefore there is a mistake in the 
matter I am not responsible for it.” 

No; but Sir John Stainer is. Mr. Cummings told 
Mr. Love, of Falkirk, when the latter was compiling his 
excellent work on ‘Scotch Church Music,” that he had 
made the adaptation in 1850. Now, if he did this, it is 
perfectly clear that the adaptation could not be approved 
by Mendelssohn, for Mendelssohn was then in his 
grave. But I still thought it possible that Mr. Cummings 
might have mistaken the date ; and so the question has 
now been put to him,‘ Did Mendelssohn see and approve 
of your adaptation for ‘ Hark, the herald angels sing ?’” 
Mr. Cummings replies in one word, “No.” So the 
matter is settled definitely, and 1 do not require to 
withdraw one word I have said against “ adaptations.” 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 





Consecutives in hymn Lunes. 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus.Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L., Author of ‘‘ A Quatre Mains,” ‘‘The Virtuoso- 
ship of the Gieat Composers,” ‘‘ Hymn Tune 
Cadences,” etc., etc. 

ONE Monday evening, during the month of August, 
some five or six years ago, the writer of this article 
received by post an envelope bearing a local post-mark, 
and containing within it the following precious effu- 

sion :— 

“ DEAR SIR,—Yesterday evening in the Hymn (sc) 
‘Crown Him with many crowns,’ you made a mistake 
in playing, which was remarkable in one professing to 
teach harmony, and so much did it please you that you 
repeated it in all the following verses. it (séc) seems 
very strange in (séc) one who professes to teach har- 
mony, being a breach of a fundamental rule, and in 
this case a most flagrant one. 

“(1) the (séc) passage is this— 
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(2) It is much wiser for you to ‘leave well alone.’ 
No musician could have done such a thing for four 
verses in succession, 








“ Yours truly, 
‘A FRIEND.” 


We print the letter exactly as it was received by us, 
merely directing our readers’ attention to the erratic 
insertion and omission of the Roman capital, The 
laugh, however, was entirely on our side, the facts 
being briefly these ; viz., that in the particular church 
in which the above musical outrage was asserted to 
have been perpetrated, Sir George Elvey’s tune, Déa- 
demata, from which the foregoing extracts are taken, 
had never before been sung, another tune having been 
generally used, and the one in question substituted by 
request at a time when rehearsal was impossible. The 
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choir, who appeared to know the tune, sang from the 
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smaller edition of the A. and M., the organist playing | 
writers whose crudities occupy so many pages of 


| “ Sacred Songs and Solos” and similar collections. Even 


from the larger. Now, as a matter of fact, the smaller 
edition contains a misprint which is identical with the 
second quotation in the anonymous letter. Of this the 
organist, through some unaccountable lapse of memory, 
failed to inform the choir, the consequence being that 
the dasses sang in consecutive octaves with the treble, 
while the organ gave the true tonic and subdominant 
bass. Here the joke is at the expense of our anony- 
mous friend, who, upon his own showing, was evidently 
unable to distinguish between what was played and 
what was sung, or between the pedals of an organ 
and the basses of a choir! Moreover, the organist is 
bold to assert that while his basses were “all good 
men and true,” they were scarcely powerful enough 
to drown ‘‘all music but their own,” even had they 
been so inartistically inclined as to have felt disposed 
to have done so. 

The relation of this most laughable incident may not 
be entirely without service, especially to those who are 
not cognizant of the misprint in this particular edition 
of ““Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” In a copy of one of 
the larger editions possessed by the writer there is 
another glaring misprint, by which the following caco- 
phony is produced in Dr. Wesley’s tune Ad/eluza (A. 
and M., 316), bars 7 and 8 :— 





Here the smaller edition has its revenge by giving the 
correct reading which, as our readers doubtless know 
or feel, should be A as the bass of the first of the two 
chords quoted. 

The law transgressed in the two last examples, and 
alluded to by our anonymous correspondent as “a 
fundamental rule,” is that which enacts that no two 
parts shall proceed in similar motion at the distance of 
an octave or a fifth apart, for the simple reason that of 
the two parts so proceeding one must of necessity lose 
its individuality and become a mere doubling of a part 
already existing, instead of constituting an essential 
part of the harmony. But from this very definition it 
will at once be inferred that when it is required to 
strengthen any part another part may move in octaves 
with it, such octaves being regarded as doublings, not 
consecutives, and the harmony for the time being con- 
sisting of one part less than the usual number. This 
license (which is not allowed in the case of fifths) to- 
gether with others of similar character, will be found to 
explain the greater part of the examples referred to in 
this article. To show where skilful writers have broken 
rules for the sake of effect is a task calculated to benefit 
those interested in hymn-tune composition, provided it 
is made clear that these seeming infractions of salutary 
laws are justifiable on artistic grounds, and as such 
are totally different from the atrocious succession of 
octaves and fifths which distinguish the compositions 
of the tyro, and occasionally, through editorial or other 
inadvertence, are allowed to disfigure tune-books of 


gI 
recognised status or in common use. These errors are 
of frequent occurrence in the efforts of some American 


the ‘Bristol Tune-Book ” cannot show a clean bill in 
this respect, for in the double chant, Zes/ée, No; 316, we 
have the following: 





Here the alto of the first chord should read FE, but no 


| one appears to have noticed the error, and it has passed 
| uncorrected through several editions. 


A melody strengthened by being doubled by the alto 
at the same pitch, and by the tenor and bass in the 
octave below, is commonly described as being “in 
unison,” and forms the first and most important excep- 
tion to the rule forbidding consecutive octaves. As this 


| particular case was fully discussed in our article upon 


the subject which appeared in the NONCONFORMIST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL of May, 1893, we must refer thereto 
those of our readers who wish to further pursue their 
examination of unison passages in hymn-tunes, merely 
adding to the examples there given one to be found in 


| Dr. Steggall’s tune Bonar (C.C.H., 480), in which the 


melody is doubled by the alto and tenor in the octave 
below, and by the bass in the fifteenth or double 
octave below, the phrase thus announced in one line 
being simply harmonised in the line following. 

Another exception to our ‘fundamental rule” is 
when both upper parts are strengthened by being 
doubled by the tenor and bass in the lower octave as 
in the tune Nazareth, by J. W. Elliott (C.C.H. 120), 
where, in the sixth line, we have :— 
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Similar examples are to be found in the first line of 
a tune by P. J. Starnes (B.T.B. 824), and in the first 
line of the chorus of the tune Brandon, by Berthold 
Tours (B.T.B. 828). 

It being understood that consecutive unisons between 
any two parts are practically regarded as consecutive 


| octaves, it follows that the strengthening of a part by 


causing another to double it at the same pitch (thereby 
reducing the number of parts by one) is an allowable 
and perfectly justifiable license. Examples of this are 
to be found between the bass and tenor in the second 
line of the tune S/Asworth (B.T.B. 469); and at the 
commencement of the tune Gaudete (H.C. 79) we 
have : — 





the harmony being here reduced to two real parts. 
Mendelssohn, in his choral “ To Thee, O Lord,” from 
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St. Paul, allows the alto to strengthen the melody by | 
doubling it throughout at the unison, thus reducing a | 


four-part harmony to one of three parts. 

Very frequently we find at the commencement of a 
tune a progression of the bass from dominant to tonic 
doubled in the octave above by an upper part. This is 
the case in J, W. Elliott’s tune St. J/ark (C.C.H. 278), 
where the bass is doubled by the treble. 

A similar example is to be found in Dr. Hopkins’s 
tune Adchurch (C.C.H. 154), at the commencement of 
which we have :— 


In the initial chords of the tune Golden Sheaves, by 
Sir A. Sullivan (B.T.B. 825), we have a bass moving 
from dominant to tonic doubled by the alto in the octave 
above, a progression which also occurs in the well-known 
arrangement from Spohr (B.T.B. 191), and at the end 
of the sixth line of Sir A. Sullivan’s Lav Mundi (B.T.B. 
769), where a modulation into the minor key of the 
super-tonic is concluded thus :— 


More frequently we find the melody doubled by the 
tenor in the octave below, as in the initial notes of the 
tune Nazareth, by J. W. Elliott (C.C.H. 120), and H. 
Elliott Button’s Susswm Voces (B.T.B. 827). The finest 
example of this kind is, however, to be found in Dr. 
Gauntlett’s tune, SZ Barnabas, where we have this 
emphatic commencement : 














Another example, interesting as showing how not to 
do it, is to be found in the tune St Fadian (B.T.B. 
228) where, at the end of the fourth line, an abrupt 
modulation into the tonic minor, marred by a false rela- 
tion, is rendered less perilous to the sopranos from their 
having their part doubled by the tenors in the octave 
below. 

Consecutive octaves by contrary motion, although 
engendering weakness, are of frequent employment, 
especially at the cadence, and at this point they have 
been effectively used by Dr. Hopkins in his tune 
Artavia (C.C.H. 127), and by Dr. Bunnett in Montrose 
(C.C.H. 701), as mentioned in our article on Hymn 
Tune Cadences. For the use of these consecuives 
between dominant and tonic at the commencement of 
a tune we have the sanction of such eminent composers 
as Ebenezer Prout in Laus Sempiterna (C.C.H. 437), 
and Dr. Mann in Sfringtide (B.T.B. go1). The best 
example of the employment of consecutive octaves by 
contrary motion we can now recall to mind is to be 
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found in a tune Fiat Lux (H.C. 118), where in the 
fourth and fifth lines we have :— 
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It will probably be unnecessary to remind our readers 
that repeated octaves are not regarded as consecutives, 
in order to constitute which they must not only be 
between the same parts but on different degrees of the 
scale. Consequently the dominant and its octave 
repeated six times in succession between the bass and 
tenor in the fifth line of the tune Sc/ksworth (B.T.B. 


| 469) is no error, whatever objection may be urged 


against such a repetition on other grounds. 

Similarly repeated fifths are not regarded as trans- 
gressing the rule forbidding the employment of conse- 
cutive fifths, not even when such fifths are repeated in 
a different octave from that in which they were first 
announced, ¢.g., a tune by J. W. Elliott (A. and M. 35), 
in which we have :— 








Consecutive fifths, however, are never allowed as 
doublings of an existing part in the same manner as we 
are permitted to employ consecutive octaves. Still, 
examples of consecutive fifths are to be found in many 
of the works of the greatest composers, and the fact 
that they were not removed by these writers, shows 
that their effect in the particular piace and manner in 


' which they were introduced could not have been bad. 


Examples are to be found in the choral writings of 
Bach and Handel, as well as in the chorale ‘‘To God 
on High,” from S¢. Paul, in which Mendelssohn deli- 
berately writes :— 








An instance of consecutive fifths in the outside parts 
between supertonic and dominant harmony is to be 
found in the penultimate line of the tune St. Augustine 
(C.C.H. 338), and between tonic and dominant in the 
tune Sorrento (B.T.B. 515). A familiar example of 
consecutive fifths by contrary motion is to be found 
between the bass and alto of the last two chords in 
the second line of Dr. Gauntlett’s well-known tune Sz 
Fulbert (C.C.H. 6). Such examples as these may be 
frequently discovered, but consecutive fifths by similar 
motion are only as a rule found between fundamental 
harmonies or formed by passing notes, their employ- 
ment in the majority of cases being neither advisable 
nor necessary. And, even in the case of octaves, conse- 
cutives should only be indulged in where it is required 
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to produce an effect otherwise unattainable. 
ledged ‘authorities may have used them with compara- 
tive freedom, but as long as our modesty prevents us 


from placing oyrselves upon a level with the leading | 


church musicians of the day we do well to remember 
that “all things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient.” 





Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


GLEDHOLT WESLEYAN CHAPEL, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Built by Messrs. Peter Conacher and Co., of Hud- 
dersfield. 


CC to C. 61 Notes. 


Great Organ. 
Feet. Pipes. 


1, Double Open Diapason, metaland wood 16 61 

2. Open Diapason be .. metal 8 61 

3. Viola ar .. metal 8 61 

4. Gamba, spotted : .. metal 8 61 

5. Stopped Diapason . wood 8 61 

6. Principal Ky . metal 4 61 

7. Harmonic Flute .. . metal 4 61 

8. Fifteenth, spotted metal 2 61 

g. Mixture, 3 Ranks, spotted metal, various 183 

10. Trumpet spotted metal 8 61 

Swell Organ. CC to C. 61 Notes. 

Feet. Pipes. 

11. Lieblich Bourdon. . . wood 16 61 
12, Open Diapason . metal 8 61 
13. Spitz Flite "spotted metal 8 61 
14. Rohr Gedackt metal and wood 8 61 
15. Vox Angelica ..spotted metal 8 61 
16. Voix Célestes : Binsitvss metal 8 49 
17. Gemshorn. . .- metal 4 61 
18. Fifteenth .. : spotted metal 2 61 
Ig. Mixture, 3 Ranks, spotted metal, various 183 
20, Cornopean .. Spotted metal 8 61 
21. Oboe ; "spotted metal 8 61 
22. Clarion ..spotted metal 4 61 


23. Tremulant. . 


Choir Organ. CC to C. 61 Notes. 


(Reeds Nos. 30, 31, and 32, in separate Swell Box.) 
Feet. Pipes. 
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| Pedal Couplers by means of buttons. 
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Pedal Organ 4 stops 120 pipes 
Couplers 9 stops 

Total 46 stops 2243 pipes 


There are three Composition Pedals to the Great 
Organ, one of which also draws on the Full Pedal! 
Organ. There are three composition Pedals to the 
Swell Organ, a double acting pneumatic Composition 
Pedal to work Great to Pedal Coupler, and double 
acting pistons to work Swell to Great, and Great to 
The Expression 
Pedals to Swell and Choir Organs are self-balancing, 
and placed in the centre. The Manuals, Pedal Board, 
and Draw-stop Registers are arranged as adopted by 
the College of Organists. 

Pneumatic action is applied to the Great Organ and 
its Couplers, and high pressure tubular pneumatic 
action to the Pedal Organ. The organ is provided 
with three reservoirs, supplying wind at different pres- 
sures to the various organs, the bellows being worked 
by a powerful double cylinder Duncan hydraulic 
engine. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 











METROPOLITAN. 


Gospet OAk.—On Tuesday, April 24th, an organ 
recital was given in the Congregational Church by Dr. 
C. W. Pearce, who displayed the excellent qualities of 
the new instrument to much advantage, by a good and 
varied programme, including selections from Beethoven, 
Smart, Sir R. P. Stewart, etc. Miss Edith Pearce was 
the vocalist, and Miss Winkle’s Ladies’ Orchestra 
(Les Cigales) contributed several pieces, including 
solos for piano, violin and violoncello, by Miss A. V. 
Muklé, Miss Lillie Muklé, and Miss May Muklé, 
respectively, all of which were played in excellent 
style, and were much appreciated. 

IsLINGTON.—An excellent performance of /udas 
Maccabeus was given on Wednesday, April 25th, in 
Union Chapel, the principal vocalists being Miss Emily 
Davies, Miss Helen Saunders, Mr. Henry Piercy, and 
Mr. Arthur Barlow. The choruses were carefully sung 
by the members of the Psalmody Class, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Robert Williamson, and Mr. 


| Fountain Meen ably presided at the organ, as usual. 


| Miss Hammond ; 


LAMBETH.—A very successful Eisteddfod was held 
on April 30th at York Road Congregational Church. 
Almost every item of the programme drew forth a large 
number of competitors, especially the solo singing, 
but as a preliminary examination was held, the number 
to sing to the audience was reduced. The Rev. Vyrnwy 
Morgan, the pastor of the church, conducted, and the 
adjudicators were: music, Mr. E. Minshall and Pro- 
fessor Banbridge; miscellaneous, Revs. H. Elwyn 
Thomas, F. B. Meyer, B.A., R. Ellis Williams, and Mr. 
W. Abraham, M.P. The winners were as follows :— 
Best answers to six questions, Mr. Knight; pianoforte 
solo, Miss Constance Green; contralto solo, “ O, Rest 
in the Lord,” seven entries, Miss Annie Jones ; essay 
on ‘*Which produces the most crime — Wealth or 
Poverty ?” Messrs. G. E. Fairman and Henry Knights ; 
violin solo, “ Prairie Pictures,” Master T. Richards and 
reading at first sight, Master Kemp- 


sall; tenor solo, “ Be thou faithful unto death,” eleven 


| entries, Mr. John Davies, and a prize of 5s. was given 


| “The Essentials of a Happy Home,” 


24. Viole d Amour .. metal 8 61 
25. String Gamba puretin 8 61 
26. Dulciana 7 . metal 8 61 
27. Flauto Traverso . .. wood 8 61 
28. Lieblich Flite nt .. wood 4 61 
29. Harmonic Piccolo .. spotted metal 2 61 
30. Contra Fagotto .. Spotted metal 16 61 
31. Clarionet and Bassoon ..spotted metal 8 61 
32. Vox Humana ..spotted metal 8 61 
33. Tremulant.. ae re ot aie 

Pedal Organ. CCC to F. 30 Notes. 

: Feet. Pipes. 
34. Open Diapason — — . wood 16 40 
35. Bourdon . wood 16 30 
36. Octave Diapason . . . wood 8 30 
37. Flute Bass ws . wood 8 30 

Couplers. 
38. Swell to Great, 42. Choir to Great. 
39. Swell to Great Sub- 43. Swell to Pedal. 
Octave. 44. Great to Pedal. 
40. Swell to Great Super- 45. Choir to Pedal. 
Octave. 46. Choir Sub- Octave on | 
41. Swell to Choir. itself. 
Summary. . 
Great Organ 10 stops .. '932-pipes 
Swell Organ 13 stops 342 pipes 
Choir Organ 10 stops 549 pipes 





to Mr. R. Hunt for his excellent rendering; essay, 
Miss Fuller ; 
Miss 


soprano solo, “Flight of Ages,” five entries, 
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Davies, Paddington ; extempore speech, ‘‘ The Moon,” 
Mr. Powell; duett, “ Albion, on thy Fertile Plain,” 
Messrs. Powell and Lewis; recitation, Misses Thomas 
and Leeks; bass solo, ‘‘ Noble Boy of Truth,” eleven 
entries, Mr. Owen; quartette, “God is a Spirit,” 
Barrett's Grove (Stoke Newington) party. A competi- 
tion of great interest was that of the rendering of 
“ Comrades’ Song of Hope,” in which four parties from 
Welsh chapels in London competed, viz., York Road, 
Barrett's Grove, Cambrian Male Voice Party (New 
Jewin), and Falmouth Road. With the exception of 
that of New Jewin, all the'parties were mixed voices. 
The competition was very keen, but with no hesitation 
on the part of the adjudicator, the prize was awarded 
to the Cambrian Male Voice Party, led by Mr. Tom 


| cipals, and their singing was greatly admired. 


Griffith. The chief event of the evening was the choral | 


competition, in which three excellently trained choirs 
took part. They were New Jewin, Barrett’s Grove, 
and Falmouth Road. The test piece was “ Then round 
about the Starry Throne.” Mr. Minshall said that with 
some difficulty he had come to a decision as to which of 


the two—New Jewin or Barrett's Grove—had given | 


the best rendering. While the phrasing and expres- 
sion of the first choir were admirable, and the tenors 
had hurried in one part ; the second, to which the prize 
was awarded, considering their number, excelled in 
the quality of tone, and they sang with more steadi- 
ness and fervour. 

STRATFORD.—A very successful concert was given at 
Trinity Presbytertan Church by the “ Church Praise 
Association,” on 27th April, when a lengthy programme 
was Satisfactorily gone through to the satisfaction of 
the numerous audience. The first part consisted of 
sacred selections, including the airs “ Comfort ye” and 
“Every valley” (Jesstah), carefully sung by Mr. 
Walter Sime, “O thou that tellest” (Miss Kate 


Oswald) and ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye brave” (/udas), sung by | 
Mr. H. W. Braine, and the choruses ‘‘O Father” | 
(Judas), “ And the glory” and ‘‘O thou that tellest” | 


(Messiah), and “ Then round about the starry throne ~ 


(Samson), which were spiritedly rendered by the choir | 
| motor. 


of about fifty voices conducted by Mr. Henry W. 
Braine. The second portion of the programme 
included a selection of Scottish part songs, which were 
much appreciated, and the chorus “Forth to the 
meadows” (.Schubert); other items being the songs 
“The Lost Chord” (Miss Jeanie Lawson), “ The 
Kerry dance” (Miss Helen Weir) encored, ‘‘ Mary of 
Argyle” (Mr. Wm. Forrest), “Ever of thee” (Mr. 
Walter Sime), and Mendelssohn's duet, ““O wert thou 
in the cauld blast” (Misses Coghill and K. Oswald). 
But the most 
entertainment were the violin solos of Miss Milly 
Myatt (a pupil of Mons, Emile Sauret at R.A.M.), who 
played a “Souvenir” (H/aakman), and “ Fantaisie” 
on “1 Lombardi,” with much skill, evoking enthusiastic 
applause. ‘The accompanists were Miss Kate Way- 
man and Mr. Mowbray P. Balme (organist of the 
Church) the latter contributing also two pianoforte 
solos, the “ Barcarolle” from Sterndale Bennett’s fourth 
Concerto, and a “ Menuet” by Paderewski. 


PROVINCIAL. 

AccrinGTon.—Mr. Henry Harrison, of Manchester, 
preached the school anniversary sermons at Bethel 
Baptist Chapel on April 29th. In the afternoon a 
musical service was held, when a capital programme 
was rendered before a very large congregation. The 
first and chief part of the programme was the rendering 
by the choir of Mendelssohn’s “ As the hart pants.” The 
choir, under the able conductor, Mr. J. H. Kay, did it 
full justice. The various choruses, recitations, and 
airs were creditably executed, the soloist being Miss 
Bessie Holt, of Rawtenstall, The second portion of 


the programme consisted of miscellaneous selections, 
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including several excellent choruses by the choir. Miss 
Holt and Mr. L. J. Baldwin, of Burnley, were the prin- 
Miss 
Holt was in splendid voice. She sang most effectively, 
notably in the solo, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
at the evening service, when she also sang ‘‘ The King 
of Love my Shepherd is.” Mr. E. Hargreaves officiated 
at the organ with his usual ability. 


AYLESBURY.—On Thursday, the roth ult., the follow- 


| ing programme of music was given in the Wesleyan 


Chapel, Mr. Freshwater presiding at the organ :—Organ 
solo, ‘ The Grecian Wedding March” (J. Croger) ; air, 


| “ Thou didst cleanse the leper” (J. Guest), Mr. and 


Mrs, W. W. Wood (baritone and soprano respectively) ; 
organ solo, “ Hollingside ” Postlude (C. J. Frost) ; air, 
‘‘Come ye blessed of my Father” (Gaul’s “ Holy 
City”), Mrs. F. Madder; organ solo, ‘‘Berceuse in D 
Major” (W. Spinney), and “ The 42nd Psalm” (Men- 
delssohn). 





CHELTENHAM.—The Committee responsible for the 
management of the United Sunday School at Benning- 
ton Hall have just carried out two or three very desir- 
able alterations and improvements at the building. 
The new organ was opened on Wednesday, the 2nd 
ult., when a large number of friends assembled to hear 
its capabilities demonstrated by Mr. A. G. Bloodworth, 
organist of Highbury Congregational Church. The 
instrument was built by Mr. H. C. Sims, of Southamp- 
ton, and isof good tone. The initiated will judge of its 
powers by the following details of the specification :— 
Great Organ—Open diapason 8 feet, claribel 8 feet, 
dulciana 8 feet, gamba 8 feet, principal 4 feet, flute 
d'amore 4 feet, piccolo 2 feet ; Swe// Organ—Lieblich 
bourdon 16 feet, horn diapason 8 feet, keraulophon 
8 feet, voix celeste 8 feet, geigen principal 4 feet, mix- 
ture 2 ranks, cornopean 8 feet, oboe 8 feet; Pedal 
Organ—bourdon 16 feet, octave 8 feet ; Couplers, etc.— 
Swell to great unison, swell to great sub-octave, swell 
super-octave, swell to pedals, great to pedals, tremulant 
to swell. It is blown by a Blennerhassett hydraulic 
Mr. Bloodworth, in excellent style, played the 


| following selection during the evening :—“ The pilgrim’s 


successful portions of the evening's | 


| 


| 


song of hope” (Batiste); ‘Sonata in C minor,” first 
movement (Guilmant); @ ‘‘Cantiliéne,” 2 ‘Grand 
Choeur” (Salome); ‘“Intermezzo” (Macbeth), and 
‘War March of the Priests,” from Azhalie (Mendels- 
sohn). In the anthem, “ No shadows yonder,” from 
Gaul’s Holy City, the quartet was rendered by Master 
Ayres, Mrs. Bloodworth, Mr. Beard, and Mr. W. 
Martyn; Mrs. A. G. Bloodworth sang with taste, 
“Come ye blessed” (Holy City); Mr. A. W. H. Hul- 
bert gave a horn solo (Goltermann’s Andante in E) in 
a manner which greatly pleased; Mr. Martyn sang 
“ Lord God of Abraham ”,(Z7/ijah); Mrs. F. Drake was 
recalled for an artistic rendering of ‘‘ The bells of 
Seville” (Jude), and Master Ayres sang ‘“‘ Cherry Ripe ” 
in good style and voice. The choir acquitted them- 
selves well in Kinross’s ‘‘A Psalm of Life,” and in 
Schubert’s “ Forth to the Meadows.” At an interval in 
the programme, brief addresses were given by the 
Rev. R. G. Fairbairn, B.A., and Mr. Singleton, each of 
whom expressed sincere regret at the absence of Mr. 
Bloodworth, the school superintendent, owing to severe 


illness. 


GRAVESEND. — The Princes Street Congregational 
Choir Festival took place in this church on the I9th 
ult. The piece chosen for production was J. E. 
Newell's sacred Cantata Christian Pilgrim. The 
conductor was Mr. Wm. Phillips (choirmaster), the 
choir numbering about 70. Mr, T. H. Winnett presided 
at the organ. An efficient orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Howell, T.C,L., accompanied. The render- 
ing of the cantata throughout reflects the greatest credit 
on the choirmaster and organist. The various solos 
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were excellently rendered by Misses N. Smith, Alice 
Hendry, and Messrs. Maplesden and Walker. ‘The 
unaccompanied quartettes sung by these four were quite 
a feature of the concert, the voices blending admirably. 
The choruses went with great spirit and precision Mr. 
Wm. Phillips, the choirmaster, entertained the choir to 
supper after the festival, 

MAIDSTONE.—At a competition for Choral Societies, 
Choirs, etc., held here on May Ith, the first prize of 
ten guineas, was awarded to Mr. Fletcher's Choral 
Class, and the second five guineas to the Tonbridge 
Wesleyan Choir (conductor Mr. G. J. Kimmins, 
A.R.C.O.) The adjudicator, Dr. Longhurst, of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, in announcing the rewards, said there 
was very little difference between the two choirs, and 
that he had great difficulty in deciding. The competi- 
tion pieces were, ‘All ye that cried unto the Lord” 
(Lobgesang), Mendelssohn; and: “Away to the 
Forest,’ Abt. There were also quartette and solo 
singing, and violin and piano competitions. 


OLDHAM. -—The annual Choir Festival in connection 
with the Wesleyan Methodist Free Church, King 
Street, was held on Sunday, 29th April. A very choice 
selection of hymns, anthems, etc., was given in good 
style, to the evident satisfaction of the large congrega- 
tions which gathered. The chair was assisted by 
Madame Madge Morgans, Miss Havell and Mr. A. S. 
Kinnell. Mr. William Lawton, A.L.C.M., organist 
of the church, presided at the organ, and in addition 
to the usual voluntaries performed Guilmant’s “ Fune- 
ral March” and ‘ Hymn of Seraphs.” Much credit is 
due to the choirmaster, Mr. J. Dixon, for the manner 
in which the music was rendered. The Rev. J. B. 
Stoneman, the pastor, presided at each service. Col- 
lections were taken for the choir funds, and amounted 
to £17 17s. od. 

OtTLEey.—The district rehearsal for the N.C.U. Fes- 
tival on June 9th, was held in the Congregational Lec- 
ture Hall on the 17th ult., when over 200 singers 
attended. The rehearsal was a public one, and the 
room was crowded with a very appreciative ‘audience. 
The choirs ‘sang in true Yorkshire style and acquitted 
themselves admirably. Mr. Minshall conducted. 


READING.—A sacred cantata entitled from Cyoss fo 
Crown (Edmund Rogers) was recently very ably given 
by the Castle Sireet Chapel Choral Society under the 
conductorship of Mr. Thackway. The chorus and 
band included some eighty performers, the soloists 
being Miss Ethel Rippon (soprano), Miss May Sim- 
mons (contralto), Mr. Streeter (tenor), and Mr. W. 
Fitch (bass). The accompaniment was well rendered 
by Miss N. Simmons (American organ), and Mr. C. 
Moss (piano). Mr. C. H. Thaekway, the esteemed 
organist and choirmaster, gave an effective organ 
recital. 

Worcester.—On Thursday, the 3rd ult. a Concert, 
organised by Mr. W. A. Sanday, was given in Worces- 
ter Public Hall, in aid of the Worcester Wesleyan 
Trust Funds. The programme consisted of An- 
drews’s sacred cantata, A Daughter of Moab, anda 
miscellaneous selection of vocal and instrumental 
music. The cantata was, of course, given the premier 
position. The solos were taken by Mrs. Warner, Mrs. 
A. A. Gibson, Mrs. Newcombe, Mr. S. Barriball, and 
Mr. T. R. Brookland, while the chorus and orchestra 
numbered about 140. Throughout the performance, 
careful rehearsal and study of parts were evident, and 
the applause was unstinted. The chief solos devolved 
on Mrs. Warner, as Ruth, and her sweet soprano voice 
was heard to great advantage. 
‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee” was applauded to the 
echo, 
sion of a full contralto voice, appreciated more perhaps 
in “Oh! I am undone” and “ Around me all is beauti 


Her rendering of ok in this cheap and easy method. 
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ful.” Mrs. Gibson efficiently took the minor part of 
Orpah. Mr. Barriball, as the Narrator, gave a very 
expressive and tasteful rendering of the solos, “ There 
was a man of Bethlehem ” and * The shades of even- 
ing.’ Mr. Brookland’s strong and vigorous bass voice 
enabled him to take the part of Boas to perfection. 
The chorus obeyed the conductor's beat well, with 
excellent result. The orchestral accompaniments 

with perhaps one slight exception—were good and 
tuneful. Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March ” was sub- 
stituted for the march in the cantata, and was given 


| with an amount of precision that very much pleased 


the audience. Mr. W. C. Box opened the second part 
of the programme with Weber's charming overture to 
Oberon. Then followed Bishop's solo and chorus (with 
orchestra), ‘‘ Now tramp oer moss and fell.” Mrs. 
Warner sang the solo with such success that an encore 
could not be resisted. Mr. J. W. Austin, jun., had to 
bow his acknowledgments of the applause following 
his rendering (with orchestral accompaniment) of Bert- 
hold Tour’s violin “Second Romance.” The other 
items, all admirable, of a concert which reflected great 
credit on Mr. Sanday, were Piccolomini’s ‘ Pardoned,” 
by Mrs. Newcombe, and Mr. Box’s “ Vision of the 
King ” (both with organ accompaniments by Mr. Box), 
Bishop's part song, “ The Fisherman’s Good Night,” 
and the march, ‘‘ Moab.” 


Reviews. 
We have received the following from Messrs. 


Novello and Co., Berners Street, W. :— 


Home of Titania. Cantata for female voices, by 
Berthold Tours. 1s. 6d.—A simple melodious cantata, 
requiring soloists and chorus, Very suitable for ladies’ 


' schools. 


John Gilpin. By S. P. Waddington. 2s.—Choral 
societies wanting a humorous work will find this setting 
of the old and popular story of John Gilpin very accep- 
table. The music is most appropriate throughout, and 
well within the capabilities of any moderate choir. 


Original Compositions for the Organ.—Nos. 201 to 
210 are before us. No. 202, ‘‘ Fantaisie Pastorale,” by 
Albert Renaud, will be popular with players requiring 
that kind of music. To those who want something more 
substantial and solid we can commend No. 203, which 
contains a fine ‘‘ Prelude and Fugue,” trom the pen of E. 
Silas. Mr. Selby’s ‘‘ Reverie and Intermezzo” (No. 
204) will find favour as a melodious, easy-running 
piece. Admirers of Rheinberger’s music will find much 
to please them in Nos. 205 to 210, for these six num- 
bers are devoted to that composer alone. 

Organ Works of J. S. Bach, Edited by J. F. Bridge 
and James Higgs.—Book xi. contains four concertos. 
No better edition of Bach is published than this. It 
is well edited and well printed. 

Songs from Shakespeare. Edited by F. J. Bridge, 
Mus. Doc. 2s. 6d.—This volume contains eleven of 


| the earliest known settings of some of -~Shakespeare’s 


Mrs. Newcombe, as Naomi, showed the posses- | 





most beautiful lyrics. These were. prepared by Dr. 
Bridge for his popular and instructive lectures at 
Gresham College, where they naturally excited much 
interest. 

The History of Music. By Emil Naumann. Messrs. 
Cassell and Co.—This interesting work is now being 
brought out in monthly parts price 6d. It is well got 
up, and musical students will do well to purchase this 


Chapters on Church Music. By Rev. R. B. Daniel. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C.—This very 
readable book will be found full of interest to all who 
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take any part in church music. Mr. Daniel, though 
formerly organist of a parish church, is now a curate in 
Derbyshire. He can therefore speak from a double point 
of view. He treats of hymns and hymn tunes, choral 
and congregational services, chants, the organ and 
organist voluntaries, the choir, etc., and many very 
practical suggestions he offers. As coming from a 
clergyman we are glad to observe the author strongly 
advocating women’s voices rather than boys’ for the 
choir. It is also unusual in these days to find a clergy- 
man upholding the west gallery as the best place tor 
the organ and choir, and in this this we must differ 
irom Mr. Daniel. Section iv., dealing with ‘ The choice 
and direction of the music,” might be read by ministers 
with advantage. We can very warmly recommend the 
book. The author writes as a man who thoroughly 
understands his subject and treats it in a sensible, 
practical manner. 


Correspondence. 
TO VISITORS TO BOURNEMOUTH. 

To the Editor of Tuer Nonconrormist Musicat JOURNAL. 

DEAR SiR,—Will you allow me to repeat the invita- 
tion given last year to choir members who may be 
visiting Bournemouth during the summer months? If 
they will communicate with Mr. Perman, our organist, 
or myself, we will give them a hearty welcome, and 
endeavour to make them feel at home at Lansdowne, 
while they on their part may encourage us by their 
presence and help.—Yours truly, 

Joun J. BRAZIER. 
Lansdowne Baptist Church, Bournemouth, 


Staccato Motes. 


fue new building of the Royal College of Music was 
opened on the 2nd ult. by the Prince of Wales. It is 
entirely owing to the liberality of Mr. Samson Fox 
that the College now has such convenient premises. 

A MEETING of musicians has been held to discuss the 
question of registration. A committee was formed to 
prepare a plan to be submitted to another meeting 
later on. 

A YOUNG violinist, aged ten, Master. Brunislaw 
Iluberman, is being introduced by Mr. Vert. Dr. 
joachim says he scarcely ever observed such early 
development in a violinist. : 

Mr. Eyre, tlie well-known organist of the Crystal 
Puiace, has been compelled to resign owing to ill 
health, His deputy, Mr. Walter Hedgecock, has been 
appointed to the post. 

PROFESSOR J. F. BRIDGE and Dr. Hubert Parry have 
been elected examiners in music, for 1894-5, in the 
London University. 

Dr. MACKENZIE, Sir George Grove, and Sir Joseph 
Barnby represented music at the Royal Academy 
banquet. 

MADAME JULIA GAYLORD, late of the Carl Rosa 
Company, is dead. 

Mr. BENJAMIN DE SOLLA, at one time a well-known 
teacher, recently died, aged 77. 

THE test pieces in the £200 competition at the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod of 1895 have been selected, 
and represent in authorship three different nationali- 
ties. Germany will be represented by Wagner's “ Hail, 
bright abode” ; England by Hubert Parry's “ Put off, 
© Jerusalem”; and Wales by David Jenkin’s “How 
dread the scene.” 

SIGNOR MASCAGNI is stated to have received about 
£18,000 as his share of profits of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

AN important “ History of the Romantic Opera” has 
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been found amongst Dr. P. Spitta’s posthumous 
papers. 

GRIEG has been made a Mus. Doc. Cantab. 

An Amsterdam male-voiced choir gave a series of 
free concerts of Dutch’part-music, in St. Martin’s Hall. 
Their singing was exceedingly good. 

TALMAGES Tabernacle has been burnt down, de- 
stroying the fine organ. The fire arose from the acci- 
dental contact of the electric wires of the organ. 

THE sixth annual dinner of the London College of 
Music took place on the Ist ult, at the Holborn Res- 
taurant, when about 100 sat down, presided over by 
Sir Vincent Kennett Barrington.. Amongst the company 
present were Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac. Cantab, 
Mr. G. Augustus Holmes, Dr. Walter H. Sangster, Dr. 
F. |. Karn, Mr. Fred Atkins, Mus. Bac. Oxon, Dr. A. J. 
Greenish, Mr. T. Weekes Holmes, and others. A long 
list of toasts was gone through, and in proposing that 
of the evening, ‘The London College of Music,” the 
chairman alluded to the satisfactory rature of the past 
years’ work, and drew attention to the fact that besides 
being known in the United Kingdom, the College was 
also doing a deal of good in almost every part of the 
world. He also referred to the ‘‘ Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Scheme” as being an utterly unworkable project, 
and with the opposition of all our greatest musical 
instititutions now bearing against it, was practically as 
“dead as a doornail.” An excellent selection of music 
was given during the evening by Madame Osborne 
Williams, Miss Nora Grayston, Mr. Andre La Tarche, 
Mr. Seymour Smith, and Mr. Valentine H. Jarvis. 


Co Correspondents. 


A. L.—Four in a bar, certainly. 

T. J.—Messrs. Weekes and Co. 
- S$. A. R.—We do not know it. 

J. M.—No thanks. We already have an article on 
the subject. 

The following are thanked for their letters : 

A. B. (Sweden); T. S. (Glasgow); B. A. N. 
(Birmingham) ; F. S. (Hampstead) ; M. J. (Welshpool) ; 
F. P. (Ashford). 





Accidentals. 


Mrs. DIMLincson : “ I wish you would tell me the 
difference between a fiddler, a violinist, and a virtuoso ? ” 
Mr. Musicus: “I will. <A fiddler plays for nothing, a 
violinist gets five dols. for an evening’s work, and a 
virtuoso gets fifty dols. for one piece.” 





Ata villagein the West a Low Church clergyman, 
doing duty for a High Church rector, not wishing to make 


| any innovations, inquired of the clerk what portions 


were usually sung, etc. The clerk, with West Country 


| brogue, said, ‘ In the fust place, zur, the hargin do play 
| avoluntur. You, zur, do say the canticles. We then 


do sing a psalm ; then you goes to the halter, and when 
you'es at the halter the zingers and I be responsible for 


the Ten Commandments.” 





Nora: “I. heard from Miss Singer this morning: 
she is going to appear in opera soon.” 

Dora: “You don’t .say! What is she going to 
appear in?” 

Nora : “She didn’t tell me, but, knowing her taste so 
well, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if she appeared in 
garnet silk as usual.” 

Ir has never yet been decided by competent authori- 
ties whether snoring is vocal or instrumental music. 
Calling it ‘‘sheet music” doesn’t settle the matter at 
all. 











